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Fig. 3 illustrates the method of observation. Sup-
pose two observers, situated one near the north pole
of the earth, the other near the south. Looking at the
planet, the northern observer will see it at 1ST (in the upper
figure), while the other will see it at S, farther north in
the sky. If the northern observer sees it as at A (in
the lower part of the figure), the southern will at the
same time see it as at B; and, by measuring carefully
at each station the apparent distance of the planet from
several of the little stars (a, \ c) which appear in the
field of view, the amount of the displacement can be
aceorately ascertained. The figure is drawn to scale.
The circle E being taken to represent the size of the
earth as seen from Mars when nearest us, the black disk
represents the apparent size of the planet on the same
scale, and the distance between the points N and S, in
either figure A or B, represents, on the same scale also,
the displacement which would be produced in the plan-
et's position by a transference of the observer from
Washington to Santiago, or vice 'versa.

The first modern attempt to determine the sun's,
parallax was made by this method in 1670, when the
French Academy of Sciences sent Richer to Cayenne to
observe the opposition of Mars, while Oassini (who pro-
posed the expedition), Eoemer, and Picard observed it
from different stations in France. "When the results
came to be compared, however, it was found that the
planet's displacement was imperceptible by their exist-
ing means of observation: from this they inferred that
the planet's parallax could not exceed half a minute of
arc, and that the sun's could not be more than 10".

In 1752 Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope made
similar observations, and their comparison with cor-
responding observations in Europe showed that instru-